GREEK ARCHITECTURE

to be the mean or average diameter of the columns. He
quotes Virgil1 and Vegetius2 in upholding the impor-
tance of odd numbers and Censorinus 3 for square num-
bers. He does not, however, cite any Greek or Latin
authority in favor of selecting the mean diameter as
a modulus. We may remark further that some other
modulus would have shown a preponderance of even
numbers and that many of the prominent features of this
temple, as, for example, the number of columns on the
fagade, appear in even numbers. .Even if it could be
proved that the Temple of Poseidon at Paestum exhibited
an intentional preference for odd numbers, it is very
unlikely that such a preference should have entered into
the plans of Greek architects in general.

A second method of explaining the harmony of Greek
proportions we may call the mathematical method. Vari-
ous attempts have been made to explain the harmony of
Greek architectural proportions by mathematical means.
The most comprehensive of these was made by W. Schultz.
Schultz4 observes that the plans, fa<jades and details of
,most Greek buildings involve a very general use of the
rectangle, that the Greeks distinguished ten different
kinds of proportion and that these proportions may in
various ways be applied to rectangles. He then cites
five Greek temples as examples, of these proportions.
When we consider the mathematical knowledge displayed
by Greek architects of the hyperbola, the parabola and
other curves, it seems easy to suppose that some at least
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